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MISS MARIAN McKENZIE. 

Miss Marian McKEnzIiE, whose portrait is now pre- 
sented to our subscribers, was born at Plymouth. Early. 
in life she evinced so much aptitude for music, as to gain 
the favourable notice of all who had an opportunity of 
hearing her in private circles. Upon joining the local 
choral society, then under the direction of Mr. Samuel 
Weekes, that gentleman at once discovered that she was not 
only gifted with general ability, but also endowed with a 
contralto voice remarkable for its power and extent of 
register, as well as for its richness of quality. In order 
that these natural talents might not be misapplied from lack 
of training, Mr. Weekes was induced to give her instruc- 
tions in the art of singing. So successful were his efforts 
that in a comparatively short space of time Miss McKenzie 
was seen entering into a competition with more than 
thirty other candidates for the Parepa-Rosa Scholarship of 
the Royal Academy of Music—a prize which, to her own 
gratification and the delight of friends, she succeeded in 
winning. 

Encouraged by this advent of good fortune, Miss 
McKenzie assiduously pursued her studies at the Royal 
Academy of Music, and having the advantage of receiving 
there instructions from Signor Randegger, the result of 
her diligence was that at the end of the first year of her 
studentship she gained the Llewellyn Thomas gold medal 
for declamatory singing. Subsequently she was decorated 
with the bronze medal of the Academy, and eventually 
secured the silver medal of that Institution. In recogni- 
tion of her talents the council, at the close of her studies, 
elected her an Associate of the Royal Academy of Music. 

Upon entering life as a professional singer Miss 
McKenzie received tempting offers from the late Mr. Carl 
Rosa to join his Opera Company then touring in the 
provinces. Preferring, however, a career upon the com- 
paratively quiet concert-platform to one upon the more 
turbulent lyric stage, she resolved upon declining the 
offers of the operatic impresario. Miss McKenzie, making 
a most successful debit at the London Ballad Concerts, 
has ever continued not only to retain the respectful 
admiration of connoisseurs, but also to advance in the 
estimation of the general public. At the present moment, 
it is almost unnecessary to state, she occupies a con- 
spicuous position in the rank of English contraltos. 
Having, as our subscribers may see, a distinguished 
personal presence, set off, as it is, by charm of manner, 
Miss McKenzie has been enabled to draw around her a 
large circle of friends and admirers. 

In addition to being an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, Miss McKenzie is a Member of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, and also an Associate of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

Amongst engagements made by her for the forthcoming 
concert season, the most important is that for the 
Norwich Festival, to be held in October. 





CURRENT 


NOTES. 


For the final performance of the Italian Opera season 
at Covent Garden Theatre, Mr. Augustus Harris 
determined to give Carmen, with such a combination of 
artists as would make the occasion memorable. Up to 
that time his pr-mo tenore, M. Jean de Reszke, had never 
undertaken the part of the ill-fated young soldier, Don 
osé, and the manager naturally placed reliance upon the 
attractive force of that celebrated artist. Nor was he 





disappointed, for the house was crowded by an audience 
in that agreeable mood which attends expectations of 
pleasure. So completely assured were the patrons of the 
ability of their favourite, that had he in the representation 
fallen short of the standard of merit he had himself 
previously formed, they would have resolutely closed their 
eyes to the shortcoming. Their confidence, however, 
was not misplaced, since from start to finish, the Don 
José of Jean de Reszke never in an artistic sense deviated 
from a triumphant course. 


So far as the tenor was concerned, all went well. But 
another promised favour, the assumption of a second-rate 
part, that of Michaela, by the successful prima donna, 
Madame Melba, was not forthcoming, for an untimely attack 
of hoarseness intervened to prevent the lady from being seen 
in a subordinate character. Happily, other treats were in 
store. This was the first appearance of M. Lassalle 
as Escamillo, and right well did the famous baritone acquit 
himself, his singing of the Toreador’s song proving one of 
the most striking features of the whole performance. 
Then, the opera was sung entirely in French, or more 
correctly speaking, as much of it as the cosmopolitan 
company of artists could at the moment recollect of the 
original text. But the greatest bo:n of all was served 
out, not from behind the foot-lights, but from the 
conductor’s desk of the orchestra, where three notable 
leaders, Signori Bevignani, Mancinelli, and Randegger, 
were to be seen, each in turn ladling out the musical 
repast prepared by the genius of Bizet. From time 
immemorial the question ‘‘How many tailors make a 
man,’’ has found a ready answer, and now the still more 
abstruse problem, ‘“‘ How many Italians make a conductor,” 
has before the whole world been satisfactorily solved by 
Mr. Augustus Harris. 


THOSE musical amateurs who were compelled to keep 
during the early days of August, close to London, suffered 
much from the absolute dearth of entertainment, as the 
doors of St. James’s and Princes’ Halls, together with 
those of other establishments of the kind, were closed to 
the public. Whilst wandering listlessly about the region 
of fashion they were doubtless engaged in appropriating 
to themselves the lines of the Ancient Mariner : 

‘‘ Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
’*Twas sad as sad could be; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea.” 
Well nigh as hateful as the stifling calm to Coleridge’s 
mariners was the forlorn state of Piccadilly then to 
habitués of the concert-ruom. 


But poor lovers of music as well as rich patrons of art 
were at that special time deprived of enjoyment, for the 
streets were without those piercing sounds which make 
nimble little feet to step and skip gaily to the beat of their 
rhythm. The brass-band of the Teuton had left the 
square and vanished no one knew whither ; the harp and 
cornet, which in sweet conjunction discoursed music at 
the public-house door, had been carried away to enliven 
visitors of country taverns; while the banjo and bones of 
negro minstrelsy had been transported to the sands of 
Margate or the beach of Brighton; and even the ever 
faithful barrel-organ had been carted far off to provide 
excitement for holiday folk. 


By the way, is it not a little too bad of the County 
Council to allow street minstrels to shake the dust of 
London from off their feet at such a time? True, our 
Metropolitan rulers are busily occupied at the present 
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moment in removing gates from districts afflicted with 
quietness, in order that the inhabitants may, without 
cessation, be cheered with the noise of traffic; and may 
be, are also purposing to throw open, at no distant date, 
the door of every house for all who knock loudly enough 
to gain admittance; yet, with all these evidences before 
us of kind, thoughtful care on the part of that bran-new 
institution already fondly called ‘‘ The Benevolent Des- 
potism ” of the era, is it not strange to find that the 
officers of the County Council have permitted minstrels 
of the streets to throw London into a comparatively 
noiseless state? However, comfort is at hand. Winter 
is approaching, and then without the sanction of coun- 
cillors or solicitation of any kind our noisy wanderers will 
come back to earn the blessings of children and the curses 
of men with shattered nerves. 


*, * 


THose who during the brief summer were seeking an 
out-of-door entertainment given in the cool of the evening 
might have met with the object of their search at the 
Crystal Palace, in the grounds of which a stage had been 
erected for the performance of an Al Fresco Ballet, entitled 
The Witches’ Haunt. Even those who regard music as 
the first and chiefest of contributors to life’s enjoyment 
might have found something acceptable in the strains 
selected and arranged by Mr. Oscar Barrett to guide 
nimble feet in the mazy evolutions of the artistic dance. 
It mattered little to the listener whether the melodies were 
new or well-worn, since they were pretty in themselves 
and appropriate to the action upon the stage. Indeed, one 
might say that the accents of the music seemed to suggest 
the steps and gyrations of the dancers, instead of being, 
as they really were, fitted to the plan invented by the 
ballet-mistress. In adapting the tunes the original 
rhythms had to submit to misplacement to meet terpsi- 
chorean requirements. To accord with the varied paces 
of the dancer the accents were made now to hurry on to 
a point, and now to lag behind. In fact the arranger was 
compelled to adopt the Procrustean method, to contract 
here and expand there the phrases or order to make them 
altogether serviceable. 


During the course of the piece Mr. Oscar Barrett had 
many opportunities to display his skill in the use of 
dramatic music. In the incantation scene the weird 
strains of Weber were cleverly utilized, and were, more- 
over, heard to best advantage, as the military band 
employed in the performance was enabled to render them 
with unusual power. But in the fairy music the effect 
was not so good, for the lightness characteristic of the 
themes was not observed. How could it have been 
attended to without the aid of stringed instruments? It 
should be remembered, however, that “ strings ”’ would on 
such an occasion have proved comparatively useless, since 
only a favoured few of the many thousands attending the 
open-air entertainment could have been placed near 
enough to the orchestra to catch the delicate tones given 
forth by instruments of the bow. 


“ BLess my soul! That’s a passage taken from the 
last movement of one of Beethoven’s pianoforte trios,” 
said the late Samuel Sebastian Wesley, breaking off a 
conversation he was holding with the present writer just 
at the time a barrel-organ was striking up the tune, ‘‘ Not 
for Joe.” Yet this highly sensitive musician did not give 
way to anger at the artistic profanity. On the contrary, 
he, like his contemporary John Hobbs, the famous tenor 
singer and clever song writer, was not ashamed to express 
a wish to hear his music sung and played by the people 
in the streets. Moreover, having spent many of his 
leisure hours in tracing the origin of subjects pretentiously 
set before the world as original themes by men steeped 
in learning, he had not at that moment any inclination to 
hurl anathemas at the sacrilegious thief detected in appro- 
priating the good things laid up in store by Beethoven. 
Instead of that he exclaimed, ‘* What a striking accent! 
How readily does the brief passage lend itself to the 
purposes of buffoonery! ’ 


Now, are not, it may be asked, all the successful songs 
issuing from the music-hall remarkabie for accents that 





make the body of the listener to rock to and fro in sym. 
pathy, accents that bite down into the memory so deeply 
as to render the impression well-nigh ineffaceable? The 
answer is not far from him who, divesting himself of his 
pride, goes to the music-hall. There he will find rhythms 
clear and firm, that are the most important factors in 
gaining tune its popularity. A proposal to visit the 
humble home of song would doubtless be received with 
scorn by those reared in academies of art. Yet in such 
an uninviting place they might discover, though hidden 
beneath many things objectionable, the secret of knowing 
how to capture the musical fancy of the people. 
‘2 


THE arranger of music to a burlesque knows the full 
value of a sequence of well-grouped accents. Tonal 
inflections, however beautiful in themselves, answer not 
his purpose unless they be quickened into life by rhythm, 
They make up merely the frame work of the musical body 
of which accent is the pulse, the motive power. Nothing, 
for instance, could be more feeble than the material used 
by the adapter of the music to the burlesque Guy 
Fawkes, Esq., recently brought out at the Gaiety Theatre 
by Arthur Roberts ; yet the rickety musical engine puffing 
and snorting as it fairly did in rhythm, managed to carry 
the whole cargo of folly to success. 

*,* 

Covent GARDEN THEATRE presented an imposing 
spectacle on the opening night of the ninth series of 
Promenade Concerts given under the management of Mr, 
Freeman Thomas. The decorator had been highly suc. 
cessful in his efforts to make the house appear to the best 
advantage; and the scenic artist had done his part 
admirably by ornamenting the walls at the extreme end 
of the stage with a representation of the Bosphorus. Gay 
with colour and bright with lamps the orchestral platform 
seemed, as it were, an island in the midst of a sea of 
humanity. As restless waves the promenaders moved to 
and fro, except when rendered motionless by the power of 
a siren’s voice. Released from this spell the human tide 
flowed on and on until it reached the limits marked out 
for it in very prosaic fashion by the ‘refreshment bars.” 
Most bountifully had the manager provided his patrons 
with means to assuage the pangs of thirst, which are apt 
to attack visitors of a theatre in a crowded condition 
on a summer’s night. Yet his liberality, instead of 
expending itself upon creature comforts, was con- 
spicuously apparent in the musical arrangements of the 
entertainment. 


By far the most important feature of any scheme of 
Promenade concerts is the orchestra, and it is in this par- 
ticular that Mr. Freeman Thomas has, according to his 
wont, been most anxious to excel. In each department 
his instrumentalists are of the best available. Amongst 
his principals are Mr. Carrodus (leader), Mr. Val 
Nicholson (second violin), Mr. Hann (viola), Mr. Edward 
Howell (violoncello), Mr. Ould (double-bass), Mr. Radcliff 
(flute), Mr. Hamilton (piccolo), Mr. Egerton (clarinet), 
Mr. Hutchins (bassoon), and Mr. Mann (horn). In addi- 
tion to the full complement of men generally attached to 
an orchestra led by strings there are members of the band 
of the Coldstream Guards, under their chief, Mr. C. 
Thomas, who assist in works demanding extra brass 
instruments for due effect. The united forces number 150 
performers, and these are placed under the direction of 
Mr. Gwyllym Crowe, the popular and_ experienced 
conductor. 


The programme of the inaugural concert was for the 
most part made up of popular pieces. Preceded by the 
National Anthem, the Coronation March from Meyer- 
beer’s Le Prophéte was given, in the leading section with 
majesty of tone, and in the melodious trio with delicacy 
of phrasing. The overture to Rossini’s William Tell 
followed as a matter of course, for is it not an established 
custom on these occasions to set forth the qualities of the 
orchestra in this prelude, a work so familiar to the 
audience as to enable them to readily form an estimate of 
the performers’ ability? There could be no doubt con- 
cerning the merits of Mr. Edward Howell’s rendering of 
the ’cello solo, since it was what it has ever been a fine 
example of executive art. And conviction of gem 
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excellence was wrought by the manner in which the 
“storm” and subsequent sections were given. At the 
close of the piece the verdict of the audience was 
decidedly favourable, and so enthusiastically was it pro- 
nounced that a repetition was inevitable. 


During the evening two ‘‘ Selections ” were played, the 
first being from Verdi’s Macbeth, the second from Sulli- 
van’s Gondoliers. Now,in the form of a * Selection,” 
prorenaders love to take their music, for in that way 
they have their pet tunes, dressed all in their best, pre- 
sented to them by the soloists of the orchestra. Verdi’s 
airs were unknown, and therefore regarded suspiciously. 
Not so Sullivan’s ; they were so heartily enjoyed by some 
of the promenaders, that they left off listening to join 
in the performance, while the whole audience, at the 
proper moment, uproariously demanded an encore. .A 
flute solo by Mr. Radcliff pleased very much; while one 
by Mr. Hutchins on the bassoon was so extravagantly 
comic as to set the house inaroar. For the occasion, 
Mr. Gwyllym Crowe had composed an Interlude, entitled 
“Music hath Charms,” and also a waltz, curiously 
named, ‘‘ Yours Always.’’ Both are pretty in subject 
and cleverly scored ; the waltz will, however, become the 
more popular of the two pieces. 


As all the songs in the programme were encored by an 
audience too generous to stoop to discrimination it would 
be as superfluous as ungracious to enter here upon an 
enquiry into the relative merits of the vocalists. It will 
be sufficient to state that in the first part of the concert, 
Madame Marie Roze sang “ Softly Sighs’? (Weber) ; 
Madame Belle Cole, ““O, Mio Fernando” (Donizetti) ; 
Mr. Ben Davies, ‘‘ Fare thee Well’? (Cellier); and Mr. 
Barrington Foote, “ The Heart Bowed Down” (Balfe) ; 
and that the four vocalists joined in ‘‘ Un di si ben,” the 
most famous quartet ever written by Verdi. 


For the first classical concert of the season given on 
Wednesday, August 13th, Dvorak’s Symphony in D was 
selected for performance. 

*,* 

At this, musically speaking, unenterprising season of 
the year, amateurs are enabled on every Saturday after- 
noon to hear at the Crystal Palace performances given 
under the direction of the renowned conductor, Mr. August 
Manns, by the company’s famous orchestra. At one of 
the recent concerts, Mr. Harold Bauer played in Vieux- 
temps’ fourth violin concerto in D minor. Both the adagio 
and the finale of this effective composition were rendered 
by the soloist as well as by the orchestra in a manner 
deserving of praise. The orchestra also distinguished itself 
in an interpretation of Ambroise Thomas’s ‘ Raymond 
Overture.” On the afternoon of the 16th ult., 5,000 
voices were employed in performing the programme of a 
choral concert, the conductor being Mr. G. W. Williams. 

*, * 

Ir is stated that the clergymen of Bath have agreed 
amongst themselves to fix eight pounds per annum as the 
maximum sum to be paid any member of their respective 
choirs. In common with the rest of the world, the rectors 
and incumbents of the evangelical city have been shocked 
at the extravagant fees paid to public vocalists. To stop 
in their own spheres the progress of such an imposition, 
they in combination have determined to resist the ever- 
rising claims of musicians. It is time to do so. In 
the space of forty years the church singer’s salary has 
risen there so much as two pounds. In 1850 it was six, 
and now it has reached the alarming figure of eight 
pounds a year. And what is the extent of his duties ? 
He has merely to attend two, or, at the most, three services 
every Sunday, and one practice, for which he receives the 
handsome remuneration of three shillings per week. If 
allowed to aim at higher and still higher payment, he may 
in the course of another generation arrive at an income 
equalling that of a Sunday crossing-sweeper ! 

*,* 

THE programme of the Worcester Musical Festival, to 
be held in the second week of the present month, is in 
most respects excellent. On Tuesday morning Men- 
delssohn’s oratorio, St. Paul, wili be performed in the 
Cathedral; and on the evening of the same day, and in 





the same place, a church cantata, The Last Night at 
Bethany, by Joseph Bennett and Lee Williams, with 
Parts I. and II. of Haydn’s Creation will begiven. Theselec- 
tion for Wednesday morning includes Mozart’s Requiem 
Mass, and Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, with cantatas 
by Bach, Weber, and Spohr; while for the evening concert 
in the Public Hall a list of pieces headed by Dr. Parry’s 
setting of Pope’s Ode, St. Cecilia’s Day, has been arranged. 
On Thursday morning a new oratorio, The Repentance of 
Nineveh, composed by Professor Bridge to words com- 
piled by Joseph Bennett from Holy Scripture, with 
Beethoven’s Engedi will be performed; and in the even- 
ing Mendelssohn’s Elijah. According to custom the 
Festival will close on Friday morning with Handel’s 
Messiah. 


The principal vocalists engaged are Madame Albani, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Mrs. Glover Eaton, Miss Anna Wil- 
liams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Damian, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Smith, Mr. Dyson, Mr. Hirwen Jones, Mr. 
Watkin Mills, Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. Milward, and Mr. 
Brereton ; the leader of the orchestra being Mr. Carrodus, 
the organists Messrs. Sinclair and Blair, and the conductor 
Mr. Lee Williams. 


On the Sunday morning of the Festival week a musical 
service will be held in the nave of the Cathedral, at which 
the full orchestra will perform the Symphony of the second 
part of Spohr’s oratorio, The Last ¥udgment. There will 
also be daily services in the choir. 

*,* 

ITALIAN journals are venting their wrath upon Madame 
Melba, the brothers De Reszke, and M. Lassalle, for 
daring to substitute at Covent Garden Theatre the 
French for the Italian language. Fortunately, the petty 
spite of those journals finds no reflection in English 
newspapers, which, in the case of Mr. Goring Thomas’s 
Esmeralda, regard the rejection of the original vernacular 
by those highly flattered lyric artists with calmness 
indicating utter indifference. It is reported, however, 
that the three gentlemen have already learned so much 
of the English tongue as to be able to repeat the nursery 
rhyme—‘t Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, Humpty 
Dumpty had agreat fall,”—and it is confidently predicted 
that they will, in due course, arrive at the full significa- 
tion thereof. 


On Monday, the 4th ult., the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany commenced at Plymouth their operatic season 
in the provinces. The new and successful opera, 
Thorgrim, by Joseph Bennett and H. Cowen, has of 
course been added to the list of works in constant use by 
the company. 


*, * 


A comic opera, Isidora, by Mr. Luscombe Searelle, 
will be introduced to the English public in the course of 
the present month at the Globe Theatre. 

*,* 

THE vocalists announced for the concerts of the Welsh 
Eisteddfod, which commences at Bangor, on the 2nd inst., ~ 
are Mrs. Mary Davies, Madame Annie Marriott, Miss 
Eleanor Rees, Eos Morlais, Mr. Newbury, Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies, Mr. Grice, and Signor Foli. From this list the 
name of Ben Davies, the best Welsh singer of the day, 
is unaccountably absent. 

* 
* 

Dv6érak’s symphony, No. 4, will be performed at one 
of the six concerts to be given at Edinburgh during the 
forthcoming winter, by Messrs. Patersons. 

*,* 

A NEw cantata, Fair Rosamond, the libretto by the 
late Desmond Ryan, the music by Dr. C. S. Heap, is 
included in the programme of the musical festival to be 
held next month at Hanley. 

*,* 

Tue leading baritone part of Audran’s new comic 
opera, La Cigale, to be produced during the present 
month at the Lyric Theatre, under the management of 
Mr. Ledger, will be undertaken by Mr. Michael Dwyer. 
The tenor part has been assigned to Mr. Scovell, 
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MapaME Patey and her husband sailed on Thursday, 
August 7th, for the Antipodes, where a hearty welcome 
is awaiting them. Mr. Patey will, in Australia, renew 
his artistic career on the platform of the concert-room. 

2 


* 

Miss RUTH GREEN, a pupil of W. A. T. Eyre, has in 
competition won the Scholarship for Music, of the value 
of forty pounds, given this year by the Directors of the 
Crystal Palace Company. 

- 


* 

A comic opera, entitled The Black Count, written by 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards, and composed by Mr. Parry 
Cole, has passed a trial performance at Covent Garden 
Theatre with success. 

a 

At the Annual Concert and Prize Festival of the Normal 
College for the Blind, held recently in the Crystal 
Palace, the first, second, and last movements of Prout’s 
organ concerto in E minor were respectively played by 
Mr. Alexander Matheson, Miss Mabel Davis, and 
Miss Emily Lucas. Mendelssohn’s concerto was performed 
by Miss Constant Davis, and one of Liszt’s concertos by 
Mr. Alfred Hollins. 

* * 

The Rev. F. J. Havergal, D.D., Prebendary of Hereford 
Cathedral, who recently published a biography of the 
late Precentor, Sir F. A. Gore-Ouseley, has, we regret to 
state, followed his friend and brother Canon, whose fame 
he strove to perpetuate, into the silent land. By the 
death of Dr. Havergal, the Church of England has lost a 
useful musical servant. 

9 

In the annual report of the Royal College of Music, the 
general progress of the pupils is on the part of the council 
dwelt upon with great satisfaction. At the seventh annual 
examination held by Messrs. W. H. Cummings, E. Dann- 
reuther, George Henschel, A. Piatti, August Manns, and 
other gentlemen of authority, it was found that “ the 
composition manuscripts gave evidence of intelligent 
teaching as well as of ability and Mdustry in the pupils ; 
that the condition of the choral and sight-singing class was 
not equal to that of other departments; that the high 
average of previous years was fully maintained by pianoforte 
pupils ; that organ students displayed executive ability, 
and that great improvement was shown by students 
of the stringed and wind departments of the orchestra.” 


* 

For the benefit of the poor of Neath, the poor in the 
neighbourhood of Craig-y-Nos Castle, and the Convalescent 
Home at Porthcawl, a concert was lately given in the 
Gwyn Hall at Neath, by Madame Adelina Patti. 

ag 


* 

An English Opera troupe, including the popular tenor, 

Mr. Ben Davies, will next month give performances at the 

Grand Theatre previous to going on tour in the provinces. 
* * 


* 

Sicnor Lao, will, it is reported, produce during his 

forthcoming season at Covent Garden Theatre, Gluck’s 

Orfeo, for which opera he has secured the services of 

the sisters Giulia and Sofia Ravogli. It is also stated 

that Gluck’s Armida will be performed with Madame 
Voenna in the title-part. 


S1r CHARLES AND LApy HaLLé were accorded a semi- 
public reception on Wednesday, July 9th, by the Mayor 
of Brisbane. The concerts given by them in that Austra- 
lian town, were, in all respects, successful. 

* * * 

A NEW comic opera, entitled Captain Thérése, was pro- 
duced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on Monday 
evening, the 25th ult. The work will be critically reviewed 
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What will you do without me? Song. Words by 
J. D'Arcy Saxone. Music by Tito Mattei. 
As the title plainly indicates, the subject chosen by the 
writer of the lines is the tender sorrow of a lover bidding 





farewell, perhaps for aye, to one, the dearest of all on 
earth. There is in the language used a simplicity that 
brings conviction that the parting address is the utterance 
of one with sincerity of heart. The music of Signor Tito 
Mattei is in perfect accordance with the gentleness and 
earnestness of the words. Being a past-master in the 
melodic craft, the clever Italian can always be depended 
upon for a clearly-defined tune, and in the present case he 
has imparted a persuasive quality also to a flowing air. 
These pleasing attributes have induced Miss Marian 
McKenzie to place What will you do without me ? in her 
repertory; and the new song therefore has the advantage 
of being recommended to the public by a popular artist. 


Betsy and I. Song. Written and composed by Michael 

Watson. 

Wuat a jovial ring there is in this ditty of the English 
tar! Itis certainly worthy the fame of him who wrote 
‘‘The Powder Monkey.” “ Betsy,” in her clean print 
gown, is claimed to be the smartest lass in Portsmouth 
town; and Jack—he can be called by no other name, 
although represented only by the pronoun ‘“ I ’—is surely 
the truest of lads. Both are awaiting the Parson’s 
blessing and looking forward to the more distant time 
when they shall in the conduct of their own lives give 
their little world an illustration of the Darby and Joan of 
song. The merits of Betsy and I are made known in the 
concert-room by Messrs. Franklin Clive, James Budd, 
Frederick Bevan, and other bass vocalists. 


By the Spinning Wheel. Song. Words by Hubi 

Newcombe. Music by Joseph L. Roeckel. 

A PRETTY scene is here pictured. Robin is watching 
Phyllis busy at spinning, whilst Grannie keeps guard, 
Fatigued with watching, for love-making is dreary work 
to all save the stricken pair, Grannie falls asleep, and 
then it is that vows of eternal fidelity are interchanged. 
The words have been set by Mr. Roeckel in a style as 
appropriate as effective While the incidents of the 
little story are related in musical phrases suitable to the 
task of description, a refrain with a well-marked melody, 
finishes off each of the verses in a lively manner. 


Ah, Well.a-Day, Song. Words by F. E. Weatherly. 

Music by Mrs. Arthur Goodeve. 

IN common with well-nigh all Mr. Weatherly’s writings, 
the verses of this song reveal a poetic spirit made manifest 
in language at once refined and effective. In many of 
his effusions the grief of the forsaken one forms the leading 
motive. Seldom has the plaint been uttered in tones so 
tender and resigned as those brought to bear upon this 


song. Ina kindred mood apparently was the composer 
when engaged in setting the wordstomusic. The themes 
are good, and their treatment is artistic. Cleverly has 


one phrase by the sequential mode been utilized in the 
construction of the melody. 
Stories Waltz. By Ed. St. Quentin. 

Tuis is an arrangement of Behrend’s popular song of 
the same title. As the chief melody is so well-known it 
will be sufficient to state that it has lost nothing at the 
hands of the adapter, and that it is likely to prove as 
serviceable to the dancer as it has been, and still is, to 
the singer. 

Trip Away. Waltz. Composed by Felix Burns. 

Hap the introduction been more nearly allied in 
character to the main body of the waltz there could be 
nothing but praise for this composition, as the tunes are 
alternately graceful and bright, and have invariably with 
them the swinging rhythm so desired by dancers. 
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